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THE  NAVAHO  INDIAN 


In  the  following  article  Charles  McEvers,  who  directed 
an  AFSC  workcamp  at  Aneth,  Utah,  on  the  Navaho 
Reservation  this  summer,  holds  the  Indian  problem  to 
the  light  and  points  to  some  possible  solutions. 

Last  winter  a sensational  press  campaign,  the 
motives  of  which  many  people  suspect  to  have 
been  not  completely  altruistic,  did  quite  a good  job 
of  arousing  active  public  interest  on  a national 
scale  in  the  plight  of  some  of  our  first  Americans, 
the  Navaho  Indians.  We  read  about  the  underfed, 
under-doctored,  under-schooled  Navahos;  and  while 
we  kept  the  saltcellar  at  hand  and  made  frequent 
use  of  it,  still  our  hearts  went  out  to  them  and  we 
knew  that  at  the  root  of  all  this  there  must  have 
been  some  element  of  truth — that  to  some  degree 
it  must  have  been  grounded  in  fact.  If  we  happen- 
ed to  be  among  the  few  Americans  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  keep  abreast  of  our  Indian  friends, 
we  knew  that  the  gist  of  what  we  were  reading 
could  not  be  disputed  reasonably.  I admit  with  a 
twinge  of  conscience  that  I was  not  among  those 
sensitive  folks  who  had  kept  themselves  informed. 

This  summer  I was  privileged  to  spend  consider- 
able time  on  the  Navaho  Reservation  with  an  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee  workcamp  and  to 
spend  a little  time  on  the  Hopi  Reservation.  I 
talked  with  many  people — Indians,  non-Indians, 
traders,  government  officials,  school  teachers,  doc- 
tors and  intensely  interested  folks  off  the  reserva- 
tions. Perhaps  more  important,  I had  a chance  to 
get  something  of  the  feel  of  the  reservations — the 
quiet  dignity  of  the  desert  and  of  the  Indian  in  the 
desert;  the  almost  total  absence  of  paved  roads  and 
the  Indians’  absolute  dependence  on  miles  and 
miles  of  dirt  roads,  impassable  in  bad  weather,  for 
any  contact  with  the  outside  world;  the  frustration 
of  the  Indian  as  he  futilely  tries  to  convince  the 
government  of  his  needs  as  a human  being. 

Since  summer,  as  I have  been  able  to  delve  deeper 
into  Indians’  problems  and  the  complexity  of  factors 
contributing  to  the  development  of  these  problems, 
I have  become  even  more  convinced  of  two  things: 
first  the  conditions  among  the  Navahos  which  were 
described  to  us  so  dramatically  last  winter  were  not 
a sudden  development,  appearing  out  of  nowhere 
as  a surprise  to  everybody.  Many  reliable  people 
have  told  me,  and  nobody  has  contradicted  it,  that 
the  Navahos  probably  were  no  worse  off  last  winter 
than  they  have  been  for  many  winters.  It  just  hap- 
pened that  last  winter  somebody  recognized  the 
situation  as  good  material  for  the  accomplishing  of 
a political  end  and  played  it  up.  It  is  no  tribute  to 
people  like  me  that  we  had  to  wait  for  a develop- 
ment of  that  .sort  to  arouse  us  from  our  lethargy. 
Secondly,  the  difficulties  of  which  we  heard  so 


much  are  not  unique  with  the  Navahos  but  affect  all 
Indians.  This  neglect  by  Congress  and  the  Indian 
Service  is  but  a reflection  of  my  disinterest  and  your 
disinterest. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Navaho  Reservation 
just  happens  to  be  the  place  where  our  mistaken, 
unjust  and  very  unfortunate  treatment  of  the  Indian 
has  come  to  a head  most  recently,  so  far  as  public 
knowledge  is  concerned,  let  us  quickly  look  at  the 
reservation  and  conditions  on  it.  Approximately 
60,000  people  live  on  25,000  square  miles  of  land 
so  poor  that  land-use  experts  say  it  could  provide  a 
decent  living  for  only  35,000  people  even  if  used 
to  its  greatest  efficiency.  Thus,  a family  of  five 
would  require  three  and  three-quarters  square  miles 
of  reservation  land  in  order  to  achieve  a standard 
of  living  which  might  be  called  decent  but  still 
would  not  be  up  to  the  average  of  the  country  as 
a whole.  Taking  the  average  of  the  whole  reserva- 
tion, each  quarter-section  of  land  will  care  for  only 
one  horse  or  one  cow  or  five  sheep  without  being 
over-grazed.  Approximately  35  square  miles  are 
now  under  irrigation,  and  a total  of  350  square 
miles  might  be  irrigated.  There  are  two  streams 
which  flow  the  year  round,  and  many  families  must 
carry  their  water  eight  or  ten  miles  on  horseback 
or  by  wagon  from  the  nearest  water  hole.  The 
economy  is  a sheep  economy,  requiring  the  people 
to  follow  their  flocks,  and  village  life  is  virtually 
unknown.  In  all  this  vast  expanse  of  land  there  are 
probably  only  four  communities.  Each  trading  post 
has  its  sphere  of  influence,  but  from  many  of  them 
not  a trace  of  Indian  living  quarters  may  be  seen. 

Among  these  60,000  people,  covering  an  area 
some  135  miles  long  and  180  miles  wide  and  in- 
cluding parts  of  three  states  (Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Utah),  the  Indian  Service  provides  six  general 
hospitals,  with  six  doctors  to  operate  them  and  a 
total  capacity  of  346  patients,  and  one  150-bed 
tuberculosis  hospital.  I was  told  that  the  Tribal 
Council  hires  one  dentist  who,  added  to  the  two 
provided  by  Indian  Service,  makes  a total  of  three 
dentists  for  60,000  people  scattered  over  25,000 
square  miles!  Five  public  health  nurses,  one  of 
whom  was  on  sick  leave  during  the  summer,  and 
no  public  health  doctors,  service  the  whole  reser- 
vation. Dr.  Kassel,  director  of  reservation  medical 
services,  has  plans  for  health  centers,  adequately 
staffed,  at  strategic  points  all  over  the  area — when 
the  funds  are  available.  Nobody  knows  for  sure 
how  many  ca.ses  of  tuberculosis  there  are,  but  sta- 
tistics obtained  from  a study  of  death  certificates 
.show  that  27.6%  of  total  deaths  are  due  to  T.B. 
(the  percentage  for  the  nation  is  approximately 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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This  Issue  . . . 

While  Chuck  McEvers  was  writing  his  very  help- 
ful article  on  the  Navaho  Indians  John  Way  and 
I were  driving  to  this  same  reservation  with  Merle, 
Olga  and  eight-month  Larry  Bensinger  who  were 
taking  a teaching  position  with  the  Indian  Service 
at  Steamboat  Canyon.  It  was  a visit  which  per- 
mitted meeting  many  people  who  had  helped  with 
the  AFSC  camp  at  Aneth  this  summer  and  several 
individuals  in  Arizona  who  are  interested  in  Friends’ 
activities.  At  Fort  Defiance,  the  large  boarding 
school,  are  Art  and  Arlene  Hobson  where  Art 
is  responsible  for  the  community  life  of  the  boys  as 
it  centers  in  the  dormitory.  Art  took  me  to  Sawmill, 
a nearby  trading  post,  to  visit  with  Irene  Hoskins, 
now  under  the  Home  Missions  Council  to  develop 
a special  language  project,  teaching  method  and 
material,  for  the  Navaho  adults.  She  is  a Friend, 
originally  from  Iowa,  has  worked  several  years  on 
this  reservation  in  close  connection  with  the  Good 
Shepherd  Mission  of  the  Episcopal  church  near  Ft. 
Defiance.  A visit  to  the  day  school  at  Sawmill  and 
the  offices  of  Ft.  Defiance,  staying  overnight  at 
Window  Rock,  the  Navaho  capitol,  and  getting  the 
feel  in  a Model  A of  the  roads  that  wind  across  the 
reservation  made  a vivid  introduction  to  the  issues 
so  well  presented  by  McEvers. 

On  the  return  trip  we  stopped  at  the  new  private 
school  in  Arizona,  the  Verde  Valley  school,  which 
has  made  a strong  appeal  to  Friends.  Under  the 
direction  of  Hamilton  Warren  the  school  opened 
the  first  of  October  with  a stafiF  of  8 teachers 
and  17  students,  four  of  whom  are  girls.  The  school 
operates  consciously  in  the  tradition  of  the  Putney 
school  in  Vermont  and  is  now  in  the  hey-day  of  a 
new  project  opening  in  the  loveliest  of  Arizona’s 
tremendous  scenery.  The  school  is  near  Cotton- 
wood and  just  off  the  Oak  Creek  Canyon  Road. 

Remembering  Ferner  Nuhn’s  report  of  the  far- 
travelling  Anderson  family  from  Cottonwood  who 
visited  Tucson  Meeting  last  year  we  looked  up 
George  Anderson,  his  wife,  and  son,  George,  who 
own  a beautiful  ranch  near  there.  They  lived  for 
several  years  in  Pasadena  and  are  very  interested 
in  continuing  Friendly  contacts.  At  Congress,  Ari- 
zona we  saw  for  a short  time  Pearl  McPherson 
and  reminded  each  other  of  Friends  in  the  Bay  area. 

Northern  Arizona  is  a most  strange  and  appealing 
country  with  its  expanses  of  forsaken  land,  its 
deserts  and  rough  chaparral,  the  deep  gorges  and 
eroded  hill  sides,  its  loneliness.  Nowhere  have  I 
met  with  readier  hospitality  from  strangers  and 
merchants  on  highway  or  in  backward  trading 
posts:  never  have  I seen  less  people  per  acre  (the 
over  55,000  poor  Navaho  Indians  are  alloted  more 
than  300  acres  apiece ! ) and  the  wild  un-used  nature 
of  that  land  is  deeply  moving.  The  saints  and  mys- 
tics have  found  much  help  and  peace  in  the  desert 
and  in  the  wilderness.  It  may  be  we  understand 
best  our  religion  when  we  are  most  alone.  It  may 
be  that  occasionally  away  from  people  we  under- 
stand St.  Augustine’s  words:  "Thou  hast  made  us 
for  thyself  and  our  hearts  are  restless,  until  they 
find  rest  in  thee.”  Ed.  Sanders 


FINANCE  NOTE 

Although  the  month  started  very  poorly  in  a financial 
way  for  the  Friends  Bulletin  and  Robert  Simkin  our 
Treasurer  had  to  advance  over  $100  from  his  pocket  for 
the  September  and  October  issues  to  the  printer,  we  have 
a somewhat  more  cheerful  report  to  make  at  present. 
Since  Yearly  Meeting  there  have  been  183  subscribers  of 
the  list  of  834  to  whom  we  send  our  mailing.  These 
have  subscribed  a total  of  $259.10  for  an  average  of 
$1.41.  Over  two-thirds  of  this  came  in  accompanied  with, 
the  pink  slips.  In  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  describe  more 
fully  the  plans  and  developments  for  Meeting  Quotas  and 
hope  this  will  be  a joint  report  of  the  Bulletin  and 
Finance  Committees. 


MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

Joe  Silver  has  left  the  Friends  Center  in  Seattle  and 
begun  work  with  the  Northern  California  Service  League, 
a new  agency  concerned  with  prison  work.  Flis  address 
is  353  Kearney,  San  Francisco  8.  Mildred  and  the  chil- 
dren are  still  in  Seattle  pending  the  sale  of  their  house. 
^ 

G.  Raymond  and  Gracia  Booth  are  moving  from 
their  Pasadena  home  to  Catalina  Island  where  they  have 
been  named  pastors  of  the  community  church  there  under 
the  Congregationalists.  This  is  the  only  Protestant  church 
on  the  island  and  draws  an  alert  and  cosmopolitan  con- 
gregation: already  they  have  been  very  active  in  relief 
for  the  World  Service  Fund  and  for  the  Navaho  Indians. 
Their  address  will  be  310  Beacon  Street,  Avalon,  Calif. 
^ ^ 

Southern  California  welcomes  two  new  ministers  to 
this  area.  Elmer  H.  Brown  comes  to  Pasadena  First 
Friends  Church  from  Clinton  Corners,  New  York  and 
Robert  E.  Cope  to  Whittier  First  Friends  Church  from 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Eugene  Coffin,  superintendent  of 
youth  for  California  Yearly  Meeting  has  also  assumed  the 
pastorate  at  Alamitos  Church  and  O.  Herschel  Folger 
has  gone  to  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  Elma  Jones 
has  come  from  the  Government  Indian  School  on  the 
Uintah-Ouray  Reservation  in  Utah  to  become  Executive 
Secretary  of  Indian  work  for  the  California  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  direct  their  Indian  Center  in  Los  Angeles. 

^ ^ 

The  London  Friend  recounts  the  following  story  about 
Elizabeth  Binford  as  told  by  Ella  Firth  in  her  tribute 
in  the  Canadian  Friend.  When  Japanese  Christians  in 
Shimotsuma  and  Shimodate,  where  the  Binfords  had 
worked  during  the  later  period  of  their  service  in  Japan, 
heard  of  Elizabeth  Binford’s  illness,  they  thought  it  must 
be  due  to  malnutrition  because  she  had  sent  so  many  food 
parcels  to  them.  They  wrote  to  American  Friends  asking 
them  to  look  after  her,  and  raised  a substantial  sum  o<^ 
money  and  sent  it  to  America  for  this  purpose. 

Hi  Hi  *1' 

James  Otsuka  (Earlham  College,  Earlham,  Indiana)  a 
member  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  keeps  us  informed  of 
the  slight  touch  of  revolution  on  that  Quaker  campus. 
He  writes  that  the  fourteen  non-registrants  in  that  com- 
munity include  one  faculty  member  and  three  men  from 
the  west  coast — Donald  Beede,  Whittier,  Walter 
Vail,  Altadena,  and  Jerry  Haynes,  Ontario,  Calif. 

^ ¥ 

Marguerite  Smith  (215  West  Cook  Street,  Santa 
Maria,  California)  writes:  "I  have  only  met  one  Friend 
in  this  part  of  California  . . . Mr.  Dohi  of  Arroyo  Grande, 
a Japanese.  I worked  for  ten  years  in  the  Mission  Sunday 
School  of  the  Japanese  Union  Christian  Church  before 
the  war  and  stayed  by  my  group  during  the  war,  through 
correspondence.  Just  before  evacuation  I stood  consider- 
able persecution  from  certain  elements  here  because  of 
my  faith  in  and  defense  of  our  Christian  group,  both 
Issei  and  Nisei.  Now  we  have  a reorganized  body  of 
young  people,  not  all  of  whom  were  Santa  Marians,  and 
we  hold  worship  and  recreational  service  each  Saturday 
evening,  as  many  of  the  boys  have  to  do  field  work  on 
Sunday.”  (Continued  on  page  4) 
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AFSC  WORK  IN  MEXICO 

Connie  Carsner,  daughter  of  Eubanks  and  Harriet 
Carsner  of  Riverside,  California,  gives  her  reactions  to 
a summer’s  work  with  the  AFSC  in  Mexico.  Connie  is 
a sophomore  at  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  California. 

My  six  weeks  in  Mexico  this  summer  as  a volun- 
teer workcamper  in  an  AFSC  work  project  I shall 
undoubtedly  remember  as  the  most  unique  and  en- 
lightening experience  of  my  college  years.  The 
situation  was  an  unusual  one  for  all  concerned — 
for  our  group  of  American  students  and  certainly 
for  those  Mexicans  who  chanced  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  us. 

We  discovered  it  was  up  to  us  to  transform  a 
passive  relationship  between  our  group  and  the 
town  of  Yautepec  (Morelos)  into  something  active- 
ly constructive.  This  change  came  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, if  at  all,  and  only  as  each  volunteer  became 
aware  of  his  own  and  the  AFSC’s  purpose  in  Mex- 
ico. Our  individual  potentialities  for  successful  hu- 
man relationships  with  the  people  were  great,  and 
the  field  of  application  lay  no  further  away  than 
next  door.  Friendly,  personal  initiative  of  the  door- 
bell-riniging  variety  was  the  only  thing  needed  and 
spelled  the  difference  between  our  being  accepted 
or  rejected,  trusted  or  regarded  with  suspicion,  even 
loved  or  hated  by  the  people  of  our  Mexican  village. 
Unfortunately,  far  too  many  of  us  realized  how  im- 
portant this  was  only  toward  the  end  of  our  six 
weeks’  sojourn. 

But  to  galvanize  oneself  into  action  in  a complete- 
ly strange  environment  among  people  of  a different 
language,  culture  and  history  was  a task.  Simply  to 
start  a conversation  in  an  unfamiliar  idiom  requires 
a considerable  bit  of  courage  and  a good  sense  of 
humor.  Strangely  enough,  the  people  never  laughed 
at  our  groping,  painful  attempts  in  Spanish.  Almost 
without  exception  they  completely  ignored  our  lin- 
guistic jaux  pas  and  even  bent  over  backwards  try- 
ing to  put  us  at  ease.  To  have  one’s  efforts  so  re- 
ceived was  most  reassuring  and  encouraging. 

The  townspeople  of  Yautepec  and  the  surround- 
ing vicinity  were  immensely  curious  as  to  the  nature 
of  our  group  and  its  "mission”  in  Mexico.  They 
didn’t  know  quite  how  to  classify  this  group  of 
twenty-five  young,  well-clothed,  impulsive  and  al- 
together unpredictable  Americanos  who  had  moved 
into  their  town.  Completely  foreign  to  their  con- 
cept were  many  things  about  us,  among  them  the 
coeducational  aspect  of  our  unit,  which  consisted 
of  ten  boys  and  thirteen  girls.  Some  of  the  people 
took  it  for  granted  that  most  of  us  were  either 
married  or  engaged  to  another  of  the  group  mem- 
bers. We  realized  this  when  one  of  the  girls,  seen 
at  market  buying  groceries  one  morning  with  her 
brother,  was  later  questioned  by  a Mexican  friend 
about  her  novio  (fiance). 

There  were  other  misunderstandings  of  a slightly 
more  serious  nature.  For  instance,  it  was  quite 
generally  believed  that  the  girls  who  drove  to  a 
neighboring  town  every  morning  to  work  in  the 
clinic  were  going  simply  for  recreation.  Such  a be- 
lief had  some  justification,  it  must  be  admitted, 
when  one  considers  that  every  weekend  we  did  start 


off  en  masse  to  see  the  sights  of  Mexico.  On  such 
occasions  we  must  have  resembled  the  American 
t aristas  to  an  alarming  degree.  Yes,  there  were 
inconsistencies  and  even  deceptions  in  our  behavior 
towards  the  Mexican  people.  The  girls  of  our 
group  hid  their  cigarettes  when  a neighbor’s  foot- 
steps were  heard  upon  the  steps,  because  "in  Mexico 
only  bad  women  smoke.”  The  Service  Committee 
has  had  to  face  many  such  problems  of  differing 
culture  patterns,  problems  which  sometimes  seem 
to  offer  no  practical  solution  consistent  with  AFSC 
principles. 

We  found  that  material  aid  in  the  sense  of 
actual  manual  labor  was  not,  as  we  had  thought, 
important  in  itself.  The  Committe  de  hospitM  could 
have  hired  peons  for  a peso  a day  to  do  the  hos- 
pital repair  job  which  our  boys  were  doing,  and 
the  chances  were  that  the  peon  laborers  could  have 
worked  harder  and  longer  hours.  In  other  types  of 
work,  also,  we  found  our  contributions  to  be  any- 
thing but  indispensable.  Physical  work  was  import- 
ant only  in  so  far  as  it  provided  an  opportunity  for 
the  people  of  our  cultures  to  know  each  other.  I 
have  heard  it  remarked  that  the  main  beneficiaries 
of  the  AFSC  work  projects  are  the  students  who 
participate  in  them.  How  very  true!  Some  of  the 
values  of  the  Mexican  people  made  us  stop  a min- 
ute to  question  the  superiority  of  our  own.  And 
we  came  to  know  the  difference  between  working 
for  the  Mexicans  because  they  were  Mexicans,  and 
working  with  them  as  people — sincere,  unpreten- 
tious folks  whom  we  liked  and  admired  tremen- 
dously. 

The  Service  Committee  has  laid  its  groundwork 
carefully  and  has  a definite  place  in  Mexico. 
Wherever  it  functions  great  things  are  possible. 
Thanks  a million  for  a wonderful  summer  and  full 
speed  ahead,  AFSC ! 

Connie  Carsner 


RURAL  LIFE  CONFERENCE 

December  2-4,  1948,  are  the  dates  for  the  seventh  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Rural  Life  Association,  to  be  held 
at  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Indiana. 

A'  ^ 

SEATTLE  BUILDING  FUND 

The  University  Meeting  (Seattle)  newsletter  reports 
that  the  total  cost  of  its  new  building  will  be  close  to 
$35,000,  of  which  $15,000  has  been  contributed  or 
pledged.  That  leaves  the  sizable  sum  of  $20,000  yet  to 
be  found.  Aware  of  this  problem,  Orange  Grove  Meet- 
ing’s newsletter  reminds  its  members:  "Lest  W'e  Forget — 
It  was  just  about  forty  years  ago  that  the  Orange  Grove 
Meeting  group  decided  that  we  should  have  a Meeting 
House  of  our  own.  About  $1500  was  subscribed  locally, 
and  then  money  began  coming  from  our  eastern  friends: 
Swarthmore  Monthly  Meeting,  $100.00;  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting  the  same  amount;  $1000  from  the  Jeans  Fund 
in  Philadelphia;  individual  eastern  Friends,  $945;  various 
Meetings  for  benches,  $200.  And  the  old  minutes  add 
'several  contributions  of  $100  each.' 

"Now  our  friends  in  Seattle  are  building  a Meeting 
House,  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  funds  are  not  too 
plentiful.  'VC'ould  not  this  be  the  time  for  us  to  extend 
a helping  hand?  This  has  been  spoken  of  in  monthly 
meeting,  but  of  course  such  an  item  does  not  appear  on 
our  budget  and  special  contributions  would  have  to  be 
made  to  our  Treasurer.  Two  contributions  of  $10.00 
each  have  been  received.  ” 
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BOOK  REVIEW— "THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  PRAYER" 

THE  DISCIPLINE  OE  PRAYER  by  Erederick  J.  Trit- 
ton,  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pennsylvania.  Pp  30.  $.25. 
Reviewed  by  Eubanks  Carsner. 

The  first  lines  in  this  pamphlet  I underscored  were  the 
last  two  in  the  author’s  foreword,  . . not  for  the  sake 
of  self,  but  for  God  and  for  the  service  of  his  family 
here  on  earth.”  Erederick  Tritton  with  these  words  con- 
cludes the  statement  of  his  purpose  in  publishing  the 
addresses  on  prayer  given  at  a Pendle  Hill  retreat.  He 
hopes  to  help  those  who  want  practical  guidance  along 
the  path  of  prayer  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  their 
lives. 

Effective  prayer  requires  reverence  for  people  in  all 
relationships,  for  animals,  for  flowers,  for  all  created 
things  as  manifestations  of  the  love,  power  and  wisdom 
of  God.  The  analytical,  critical,  skeptical,  restless  intellect, 
so  valuable  in  the  development  of  much  of  our  economic 
and  political  system,  and  our  great  scientific  and  techno- 
logical achievements,  must  in  time  of  prayer  be  quieted. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  must  lead  us  before  knowledge  of 
facts  can  make  us  really  free.  Spiritual  discipline  of  this 
sort  makes  us  receptive  and  reflective  instruments  of  God’s 
grace. 

Prayer  has  been  classified  as  ( i ) petition  and  inter- 
cession, vocal  or  silent,  (2)  mental  prayer  or  meditation, 
(3)  prayer  of  affection,  (4)  the  prayer  of  simplicity  or 
applied  contemplation,  (5)  the  prayer  of  quiet  or  in- 
fused contemplation.  These  classes  or  stages  of  prayer 
may  lead  by  ascending  steps  into  each  other,  but  none 
of  them  passes  out  of  use  in  this  life. 

Belief  in  God,  says  Erederick  Tritton,  is  prerequisite  to 
effective  prayer  of  petition.  If  we  say  we  believe  in  God 
but  actually  hold  in  highest  regard  social  position,  busi- 
ness success,  physical  comfort  or  personal  happiness,  our 
petitions  or  "vain  repetitions”  are  not  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive. They  will  be  effective  if,  believing  in  God,  we  ex- 
press them  with  the  urgent  earnestness  that  we  would 
cry  "help”  if  in  danger  of  fire  or  drowning.  Blessed  are 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  goodness,  mercy,  justice, 
truth ! they  will  be  satisfied. 

Mental  prayer,  is  true  meditation,  best  cultivated  by 
repeated,  regular  contact  with  spiritual  truths  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible  and  other  sacred  literature,  revealed  by  peo- 
ple and  by  nature.  Our  resources  are  not  limited  to 
Quakers ! 

Prayer  of  affection  and  contemplation  in  meetings  for 
worship  requires  much  individual  preparation  before- 
hand. "Be  still  and  cool  in  thy  own  mind  and  spirit 
from  thy  own  thoughts  . . . ,”  George  Fox  advised 
Oliver  Cromwell's  daughter.  "Empty  thyself  and  become 
aware  that  I am  God.”  (Ps.  46:10)  I wonder  if  in  un- 
programmed meetings  based  on  silence  Friends  would  not 
more  often  approach  the  highest  levels  of  worship  if 
they  would  reverse  the  customary  practice  and  restrict 
their  vocal  expressions,  if  any,  to  about  the  first  half  of 
the  hour? 

* ■i'-  H: 

NON-REGISTRATION 

With  the  sentencing  of  Ralph  Cook,  Earlham  Col- 
lege student  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  for  refusal 
to  register  under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  the  United 
States  government  itself  began  calling  public  attention  to 
those  citizens  conscientiously  opposed  to  conscription  and 
war.  Considerable  newspaper  publicity,  usually  quite 
fair  in  its  presentation,  has  been  given  the  first  non- 
registrants. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious 
Objectors  (2006  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Penn- 
sylvania), with  Caleb  Foote  executive  secretary,  has  got- 
ten underway  to  provide  information  and  to  help  non- 
registrants anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Local  groups 
are  urged  to  support  their  own  C.O.’s  but  to  make  use 
of  the  Central  Committee’s  facilities. 

Southern  California  Friends  are  trying  an  experiment 
which  might  be  useful  in  other  areas.  Immediately  after 
four  non-registrants  were  investigated  by  the  FBI,  three 
"weighty”  Friends  visited  the  district  attorney’s  office  and 
explained  the  position  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the 


light  of  the  Richmond  conference  statement  on  con- 
scription and  war,  the  AFSC  statement,  and  the  minute  of 
Orange  Grove  Meeting  supporting  C.O.’s  and  non-registra- 
tion. Then,  having  established  the  fact  that  there  were 
responsible  citizens  in  sympathy  with  the  act  of  these 
foul"  young  men,  one  of  the  Friends  was  granted  responsi- 
bility for  the  non-registrants  until  their  hearing.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  such  backing  may  carry  further 
weight  regarding  abolition  of  bail  and  probation  to  use- 
ful jobs  rather  than  prison  sentences.  Regardless  of  the 
immediate  results,  however,  this  gives  the  opportunity 
for  those  who  sympathize  with  non-registration  but  are 
not  of  draft  age  to  "witness  to  the  truth.” 


PALO  ALTO  MEETING 

Palo  Alto  Friends  distributed  in  October  a very  attract- 
ive Newsletter  with  a full  list  of  Members  and  attenders 
of  the  Meeting.  New  members  in  the  Meeting  are  Robert 
and  Barbara  Kennedy,  who  have  transferred  from  Whit- 
tier and  Berkeley.  Delegates  were  named  to  attend  Quar- 
terly Meeting  in  San  Jose  on  November  6th.  Visitors  to 
Palo  Alto  included  Joe  and  Betty  Goodman  with  their 
three  children.  The  Goodmans  have  spent  the  past  year 
in  the  Philippines  where  they  constituted  one-third  of 
the  Friends  Meeting  in  Manila.  Friends  in  the  Orient  and 
Islands  feel  very  isolated  and  need  communications  with 
people  here.  The  clerk  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting  is  Josephine 
W.  Duveneck,  P.O.  Box  158,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE — (from  page  2) 

Ian  and  Cis  Thiermann  have  moved  from  Tacoma, 
Washington,  to  Santa  Monica,  California,  temporarily  but 
will  soon  settle  permanently  at  2628  4th  Ave.,  Ocean 
Park,  California.  Ian  is  working  with  La"wrence  Carter, 
"car  upholsterer  and  pacifist.”  They  hope  to  develop  a 
line  of  plastics. 

^ sH 

Two  different  families  have  written  about  the  new 
Friends  meeting  held  on  the  College  of  the  Pacific  Campus 
at  the  Anderson  ”Y”  Center.  The  group  begins  with  a 
"coffee”  at  9:00  a.m.  with  meeting  from  9:30  to  10:30, 
making  it  possible  for  participants  to  attend  church  else- 
where at  11:00  if  they  wish.  Because  so  many  of  the 
group  are  new  to  Friends  practice,  the  first  half  hour 
is  given  to  discussion,  the  last  to  worship.  They  welcome 
visitors  and  new  members ! Nucleus  of  the  group  is 
made  up  of  three  faculty  Friends  families:  David  (soci- 
ology prof.)  and  Katherine  Bruner,  Carroll  (psy- 
chology prof.)  and  Betty  O’Neill,  and  Walt  (adviser. 
Student  Christian  Association)  and  Mary  Raitt,  former- 
ly of  Orange  Grove  Meeting. 

•}»  H' 

Robert  and  Helen  O’Brien  (1594  Ravenna  Blvd., 
Seattle  5,  Washington)  are  new  members  of  University 
Meeting  in  Seattle. 

^ ^ 

Teachers  who  despair  of  realistically  uniting  school 
with  community  will  find  reassurance  in  the  imaginative 
way  Marie  Nelson,  a seventh  grade  civics  and  science 
teacher  of  Brookville,  Ohio,  has  tackled  the  problem. 
During  the  summer  she  invites  small  groups  of  her 
students  to  go  berrying  and  to  spend  picnic-work-days 
with  her  on  her  homestead,  reports  The  Interpreter.  She 
uses  a talented  student  to  assist  in  drawing  plans  for  an 
addition  to  her  house.  She  organizes  a summer  club  of 
mothers  of  her  next  fall’s  students  to  further  acquaint- 
ance, to  study  "How  Character  Develops,”  and  to  inter- 
pret to  them  the  new  approach  of  project-teaching  which 
she  is  inaugurating.  She  spends  two  weeks  in  graduate 
summer  school  workshops  on  methods  of  teaching  social 
science.  With  her  superintendent  she  plans  the  trips  her 
classes  will  take  to  study  their  community  from  the  point 
of  view  of  soil  erosion,  local  industry  as  compared  with 
beltline  assembly  work  in  a Dayton  factory,  self-sustained 
vs.  large-scale  farming,  etc.  She  meets  with  groups  of 
students  to  plan  folk  games  and  a family  picnic  for  all 
incoming  seventh  graders  and  their  parents.  Teaching  has 
become  for  Marie  Nelson  a way  of  life,  not  just  an 
occupation. 
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The  Navaho  Indian  i) 

4%),  and  51.7%  of  the  children  die  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  six.  These  figures  indicate  clearly, 
among  other  things,  an  extremely  serious  condition 
of  malnutrition,  although  that  probably  appears  on 
very  few  death  certificates  as  the  cause  of  death. 

Educationally,  too,  the  people  have  been  horribly 
neglected.  Although  the  treaty  which  the  United 
States  government  signed  with  the  Navahos  in  1868 
specified  that  for  each  thirty  children  a teacher  and 
a classroom  were  to  be  provided  by  the  government, 
today,  with  an  estimated  24,000  children  of  school 
age  on  the  reservation,  the  financial  allotment  for 
Navaho  schools  is  sufficient  to  provide  seats  for 
about  5,000  of  the  24,000,  with  those  schools  that 
are  open  being  operated  on  a substandard  basis 
(crowded  classrooms,  unsatisfactory  living  condi- 
tions in  the  boarding  schools,  etc.)  Mission  schools 
raise  to  about  7,000  the  total  number  of  Navaho 
children  who  are  in  school.  No  adult  education  or 
on-the-job  training  is  provided.  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  is  understandable  that  less  than  half  of  the 
people  are  able  to  speak  English  and  that  only  about 
one-fifth  of  them  are  literate  in  English.  Still,  in 
the  face  of  rising  costs  and  a salary  increase  for 

civil  service  employees,  the  Navaho  Service  this 

year  received  less  money  with  which  to  conduct  its 
educational  program  than  it  received  last  year. 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  the  plight  of  the 
Indian  in  general  or  of  the  Navaho  in  particular. 
The  needs  are  so  many  and  so  varied  that  a sincere, 
understanding  approach  is  bound  to  find  a niche 
into  which  to  fit  and  from  which  to  climb  still 

higher  and  accomplish  still  more.  The  areas  in 

which  activity  is  needed  may  be  categorized  arbi- 
trarily although  in  practice  they  cannot  be  separated 
completely;  (i)  Natural  resources  on  the  reserva- 
tions must  be  developed  in  order  that  those  Indians 
who  choose  to  remain  there  may  achieve  at  least  a 
minimum  of  decency  in  living  standards.  (2)  Ade- 
quate education  must  be  provided,  not  with  the 
purpose  of  alienating  the  people  from  Indian  ways 
but  rather  to  equip  them  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  the  various  forces  which  affect 
them.  This  would  lead  to  preparation  for  off- 
reservation  life  as  well  as  improvement  of  on- 
reservation  life. 

(3)  Adequate  off-reservation  living  and  working 
situations  are  badly  needed.  A non-Indian  cannot 
fully  appreciate  the  tremendous  psychological,  soci- 
ological and  cultural  adjustments  which  an  Indian 
leaving  the  reservation  must  make,  particularly  if 
he  goes  to  a metropolitan  area.  It  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  the  American  people  that  two  teachers  on 
the  reservations,  both  of  whom  have  a very  high 
degree  of  feeling  for  their  pupils,  told  me  com- 
pletely voluntarily  that  they  think  the  children  are 
better  off  where  they  are,  in  spite  of  the  condition, 
than  they  would  be  to  leave  the  reservation  and 
have  to  face  the  selfishness,  prejudice  and  misunder- 
standing they  would  find. 

(4)  Since  the  Indians  are  wards  of  the  govern- 
ment, governmental  policy  has  tremendous  impact 
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on  their  lives  and  any  extensive  change  in  conditions 
must  come  through  that  channel.  Therefore,  is  is 
extremely  important  that  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives know  how  we  feel  about  this  matter,  and 
that  we  suggest  to  them  some  answers  if  any  of  us 
are  wise  enough  to  have  found  any.  Also,  those 
workers  among  Indians  whom  we  know  to  be 
working  with  what  seem  to  be  right  motivations 
and  right  approaches  should  receive  our  encourage- 
ment. Many  times  they  experience  a spiritual  isola- 
tion from  like-minded  people  which  is  as  great  as 
their  geographical  isolation. 

If  we,  as  believers  in  a way  of  life  which  con- 
siders the  divine  worth  of  the  life  and  soul  of  every 
human  being,  sincerely  accept  a personal  responsi- 
bility for  the  sorry  situation  into  which  we  have  led 
these,  our  brothers,  then  we  cannot  but  approach 
the  problem  with  the  humility  which  must  be  at 
the  core  of  our  searching  for  answers  and  which  will 
lead  to  definition  of  the  means  by  which  those 
answers  may  be  applied.  We  must  searchingly, 
earnestly  and  humbly  strive  to  understand  all  aspects 
of  the  problem  and  to  apply  our  individual  and 
collective  talents  and  abilities  toward  their  solution. 

Ch.arles  McEvers 


Births 

Joanne,  9/26/48,  to  Harry  and  Rhoda  Reith,  Box 
165A,  Miller  Avenue,  R.D.  2,  New  Castle,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

John  Worth,  10/16/48,  to  Nina  and  Wilbert  Brax- 
ton, North  Wales,  Pennsylvania. 

Kayleen  Rae,  9/1/48,  to  Ruane  and  Howard  Scott, 
Route  I,  Box  158,  Monroe,  Washington. 


WOOLMAN  HOUSE 

With  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  at  the  University 

of  Southern  California  Woolman  House,  the  girls’  co- 

operative house  under  the  care  of  Friends,  has  acquired 
an  excellent  group  of  students.  The  program  is  under 

the  direction  of  Robert  and  Margaret  Simkin,  1032  W. 

36th  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Readers  may  be  interested  in 
names  and  backgrounds  of  the  residents. 

Ruth  Binz,  Swiss:  Majoring  in  Asiatic  Studies:  mem- 
ber of  the  1948  AFSC  International  Service  Seminar  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Lydia  (Pi  Lin)  Chen,  Chinese.  Graduate  work  in 
chemistry;  graduate  of  Methodist  mission  schools  and 
college,  Hwa  Nan. 

Carolyn  Clark,  American.  Majoring  in  government, 
formerly  at  Howard  University. 

Carmen  Garza,  Mexican.  Majoring  in  Chemistry; 
musician  in  piano  and  violin;  from  Mexico  City. 

Sonia  Grodka,  American.  Graduate  student  in  cinema: 
traveling  secretary  for  World  Student  Service  Fund;  mem- 
ber of  Peacemakers  and  Students  Concerned;  born  in 
Berlin,  Germany. 

Maria  Jimonez,  Puerto  Rico.  Studying  physical 
therapy. 

Dorothy  Kikuchi,  R.N.,  American.  Studying  physical 
therapy;  singer. 

Mila  Magno,  Philippines,  Manila.  Graduate  student 
in  finance. 

Barbara  Riebs,  American.  Graduate  student  in  Botany, 
graduate  from  Carleton  College;  counselor  for  American 
Youth  Hostels;  work  with  Spanish  and  Japanese  Amer- 
icans in  Colorado  summer  of  '47:  from  Milwaukee. 

Linda  Shields,  American.  Lhidergraduate,  travele«.l  in 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua. 

Elizabeth  Underhill,  American.  Majoring  in  psy- 
chology; from  Penn  State  College:  house  president. 

Rizai.ina  Verdi:,  Philippines,  Bulacan.  Majoring  in 
accounting. 
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THE  FRIENDS  BULLETIN 

Bulletin  Committee:  Phillip  Wells,  chairman, 

Eubanks  Carsner,  Russell  Freeman,  Ruth  Jen- 
sen, Dorothy  Lash,  William  Wardlaw.  Editor, 
Edwin  Sanders. 

All  subscriptions  and  correspondence  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Friends  Bulletin,  714  W.  California  St., 
Pasadena  2,  Calif. 

Subscription:  "at  least  a dollar" 

PACIFIC  COAST  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FRIENDS  and  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Clerk:  Benjamin  Darling,  11724  Exeter,  N.E., 
Seattle  55,  Washington.  Recording  Clerk,  Otto 
Frey;  Reading  Clerk,  Alice  Shoemaker;  Treas- 
urer, Robert  Simkin,  1032  West  36th  Street,  Los 
Angeles  7,  Calif.;  Secretary,  Beatrice  Shipley, 
4608  Kingswell,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


SEEDS  OF  PEACE 

From  the  Chicago  conference  on  conscription  and  war 
last  spring  there  grew  several  little  groups  of  "Peace- 
makers,” some  of  whom  gravitated  to  the  west  coast. 
Through  the  eyes  of  Winifred  Rawlins,  British  Friend, 
we  catch  glimpses  of  the  seekings  and  discoveries  of 
these  pacifists: 

"One  Saturday  night  some  of  these  ordinary  folk  held 
a street-corner  meeting  in  a city.  The  hastily  home-made 
banners  bearing  the  words:  'Peacemakers  Refuse  to  be 

Drafted’  caused  a stir  among  the  throngs  around  the 
stores  and  taverns.  A crowd  soon  gathered,  a not  very 
peaceful  crov/d.  This  audience  of  working  people,  with 
many  Polish  and  Mexican  faces  amongst  it  was  bewildered 
and  resentful,  challenged  with  these  new  ideas.  Yet 
some  of  the  silent  young  men  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  read  the  literature  thoughtfully,  putting  it  into 
their  pockets  rather  than  crumpling  it  up.  They  recog- 
nized, even  though  dimly,  that  here  was  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  party  politics  or  the  individual  with 
a panacea  for  all  the  world's  ills. 

"After  a time  the  incipient  violence  in  the  crowd 
reached  a climax.  The  semi-drunken  hecklers  made  it 
difficult  for  the  speakers  to  continue.  Yet  they  main- 
tained a quiet,  friendly  approach,  refusing  to  be  un- 
nerved. Presently  this  had  an  effect  on  even  the  more 
hardbitten  among  the  hearers.  When  the  meeting  was 
over  they  came  up  in  ones  and  twos  and  spoke  to  the 
chairman.  'You  were  right,'  said  one  who  had  been  the 
most  obstreperous,  'I  blew  my  top."  Another  said,  'Don’t 
mind  those  folks  who  behaved  badly,  they  don’t  under- 
stand. We  know  them.’  While  a third  congratulated  the 
chairman  on  the  courage  of  the  speakers. 


"As  the  Peacemakers  looked  for  their  cars  to  go  home, 
little  groups  of  men  in  taverns  pointed  them  out  ex- 
citedly to  one  another.  'Look ! There  they  go !’  A breath 
of  satyagraha,  imperfectly  demonstrated  but  faithfully 
attempted,  had  penetrated  into  a sordid  street  and  reached 
an  eddying  throng  of  human  beings  nourished  on  war 
propaganda  and  cheap  excitements.  Their  vigorous  re- 
sponse gave  encouraging  evidence  of  the  vital  energy  which 
■ ' could  be  channeled  for  adventure  in  the  cause  of  world 
“>'t  unity." 

Winifred  Rawlins  was  eager  to  learn  what  Canadians 
, were  thinking  and  doing  in  the  world  crisis  and  found 
opportunity  to  talk  with  the  former  Director  of  Religious 
Education  throughout  Canada.  Told  of  the  developing 
thought  in  this  country  in  the  dual  direction  of  "seeker” 
peace  cells  and  uncompromising  resistance  to  the  draft, 
his  eyes  lit  with  enthusiasm,  "This  is  just  how  the  think- 
ing of  some  of  us  here  has  been  moving.  It  is  wonderful 
to  hear  of  this  happening  in  the  United  States.  I have 
so  many  American  Friends  and  • like  them  so  much  indi- 
vidually, but  I'm  frightened  of  the  American  way  of 
life.” 

"Then  he  began  to  speak  of  his  five  sons,  all  in  good 
jobs,  well  on  the  way  to  economic  security.  They  and 
their  wives  have  all  arrived  at  the  place  where  they  feel 
compelled  to  get  out  of  these  safe  positions  and  find 
spiritual  instead  of  material  security.  They  are  going  to 
start  a little  contemplative  community  on  an  island  a 
hundred  miles  up  the  coast.  They  will  build  a few  extra 
cabins  so  that  others  passing  through  these  parts  can  join 
them  there  for  a period  of  retreat  and  the  sharing  of  com- 
mon ideas.  Later  I hope  they  will  be  concerned  with  out- 
reach to  the  wider  society.” 


BOOKS  UNLIMITED 

. . 

Stan  Gould  (B(^©ksAUnlimited,  Three  Rivers,  Cali- 
fornia) reports  that 'the  Board  of  that  mail  order  book 
co-op  has  approved  the  by-laws  recently  circulated  through 
the  memberslffp  and  al5o  approved  a 5.12%  patronage 
refund.  Stan  also  predicts  that  best  sellers  in  books  for 
Christmas  will  be  "Gandhi’s  Autobiography”,  "The  Fire- 
side Book  of  Folk  Songs”  and  "Let’s  Cook  it  Right”- 


COLLEGE  PARK  ASSOCIATION 

The  first  Quarterly  Meeting  (formerly  Semi-Annual) 
will  be  held  at  San  Jose  Friends  Meeting  House,  Morse 
St.  near  Davis  St.,  12/6/48,  Saturday  at  11:00  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  Marian  Werner  will  speak  on  "Life  and 
Writings  of  Rufus  Jones”;  Mary  Hansen  and  Anna  James 
will  report  on  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Pot-luck  luncheon. 


NOTICE  TO  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  CHAIRMEN 

Beatrice  Shipley,  4609  Kingswell,  Los  Angeles  27, 
has  stationery  with  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  letterhead. 
If  there  are  chairmen  of  committees  who  need  this  for 
official  business,  send  your  request  immediately  to 
Beatrice. 
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